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us lie that observeth the ) wind shall not sow ; and-he that regardeth the clouds | shall not leap. “—e r—* He that tilleth his land shall have b planty of bread.” —Ecclesiastes. 
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ORIG ; WIT AIb. gious recluse, or fanatical impostors, like Peter |! from the bustle of business, to meditate | ser parton 
2 es . the hermit, the Druips, or the Monxs of more ‘on the past, in order to determine what is best 
The Moral Plough Boy —N 0. XXV. modern date. But our sons of retirement, we | for the future. In the economy of human exist- 





ON SOLITUDE. 
ife who has been long absent from Church, or 
avy other accustomed place of resort, feels a lit- 
We 
experience a similar. predicament at the present 


He awkward in making his re-appearance. 


moment, in appearing before our readers, having 
so long relinquished the quill of Tie MoRaL 
pLoucH BOY, for labours of a different descrip- 
tion. But tedious apologies, like absurd customs, 
are ** more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance.”’ 
no further ; but having chosen qur theme, shall j 
proceed to make Sornirvupe the subject of a few 
brief remarks. 

In all times we hear of the solitary recluse, | 
who flies from the world, sickened with its plea- 
sures, or disgusted with its ingratitude ; who re- 
tires to assume the mysterious character of an 
oracle of Heaven, like the Druid of antiquity, or 
to wear out life in a continued train of devout ex- 
ercise and painful abstinence. Put these are the 
ereatures of folly or of fraud, useless beings on 
the one hand, or pernicious. impostors on the 
other. The one robs religion of its chief vitrue, 
the principle of doing good to mankind ; the o- 
ther not only robs it of its virtue, but arms it 
with the weapons of infatuation and falsehood, to 
gratify the aspirations of unhallowed ambition.— 
Besides, these there is another class of solitaries, 
not so weak ro so useless on the one hand, ner 
30 wicked and mischievous on the other ; these 
are the men, who after a series of active life, 
y they can retire to some sylvan scene, some 
romantic retreat, and spin out their remaining 


fancy 


existence in ease and tranquillity. In this coun- 


try this is the only class of solitaries, ifsuch they 


i} creator. 
Jar, is replete with authority and instruction for | 


| 
| 


‘believe, soon find that their calculations of ease 
are visionary ; that to be busy is the true way to | 
be happy ; ont that in fying from the world} 
they have exchanged active and useful duties, 
for morbid indolence 


H 


and agreeable associations, 
and corrosive discontent. 
It is indeed evident, from the powers of his 
mind, the capacity of his frame, that man was not 
intended for an inactive and solitary being ; and 








Ve shall therefore excuse ourselves | 





jwe may justly infer that what was not intended | 
,in relation to the species, could not be so in re- 
lation to individuals ; and that he whe Aies from |! 
ithe active daties of life, violates a primary law |, 
of his existence, and frustrates the design of his 
One of the sacred canons, in particu- 


all who cherish the visionary notion of quitting 


devotion, perpetual pleasure, or what the an- 
cients called olin cum dignitate, that is, ease 
with dignity, or easy and dignified retirement. 


*¢ Whatever,” says Solomon, ‘‘ thy band findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might ; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in the grave whither thou goest :’’ And it is in- 
deed not a bad reason for the activity of life, that 
impenetrable gloom and total inaction pervade 
ihe mansions of the dead. 

But if monkish and misguided, and fanatical 
and designing seclusion, or idle and pleasurable 
retirement, be alike vain and nugatory to promote 
human happiness, if not alike wicked and baneful 
in their effects upon society : Such is not.the ef 
fect of that Solitude, which has ever been the 
chief solace of great and good minds: These have 
ever found the highest advantages from settiny 


tee 


the cares of the world to indulge in perpetual | 


| 


ence there is food for the soul as well as the bo- 
dy, and which if it do not obtain, we enjoy but 
a moiety of the happiness intended for us by our 
Creator. We are doomed to earn our physical 
food by the sweat of the brow ; this is necessary 
to preserve the powers of the body from that 


| premature decay which the rust of idleness pro- 


duces; and hence the wisdom of the decree 


which enjoins it upon us. Butthe mind, or soul, 

is also to be exercised, not only in reflecting on 
the nawre of our individual duties ; but on the 
nuture of things in general, and the duties which 
flow from our social state, and our relationship to 
God. 

It is, then, in occasional, and not in perpetual 
solitude, or retirement, that the powers of the 
soul are to be duly cultivated ; whilst at the same 
time the body rests from its accustomed activity, 
and both are refreshed and strengthened by this 
salutary change of condition. 

In every path of life this occasional solitude 
will be found conducive to true happiness, with 
all whose minds are not wholly depraved by the 
corruptions of the world. 

It is necessary for communion with ourselves. 
‘* Know thyself,” is an injunction of antiquity, the 
importance of which is too obvious to be insisted” 
upon. The Psalmist felt the full force of it, when 
he said ** Commune with your own heart upon your 
bed, and be still.’ We should indeed be. still, 
silent as the grave, upon some subjects, if we 
did but commune with our own hearts in our hours 
of solitude. We should then see the beam in our: 
own eye, before we attempted to pluck it from: 
the eye of our neighbour. The tranquillity and! 
silence of night are indeed well adapted to such: 














taay be called, to be found. We have no reli- ‘ate certain days or hours, in which to retire oe as the page of. inspiration advises4;: 
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y | and enlightened his mind by heavenly converse 
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und were we to make it a point of duty thus to 


improve our nocturnal leisure, how often would || and calm meditauon. 
If, then, occasional solitude be a season of re- 


on SE eee 


self-condemnation and contrition take place of 
self-sufficiency and conceit? How many invidi- || freshment to the soul ; if the wise and good, of 
ous remarks upon the conduct of others would | all times, have derived benefit from it: If Dr 

thus be checked and stifled 2 How many medi- || mosrugnes improved his eloquence on the soli- 


tated slanders would expire in the dark recesses || tary shores of Athens ; if Cicero resorted to his 


of the heart which conceived them? The cha- |! favorite Tusculum, to. court the muses, and for- 
racter of the honest statesman would not then |j get for awhile the turbulent scenes of the forum ; 
become the prey of the designing demagogue.— or rather to recruit his scattered spirits, that he 
Integriiy would be effectually shielded by its own || might again renew, with triumphant ardour, the 
worth; and the delicate mantle of female purity || contest of eloquence and of wit: Tf Bacon trim- 
would not b&go often assailed by the impertinent || med the midnight lamp in laying the foundations 
hand of con hat and contemptible foppery, or || of all modern philosophy ; and Newron caught, 
the more rede and daring one of wilful and aban- || beneath the shade of an apple-tree, the sublime 
doned protligacy. principle of that law of gravitation which sustains 
Occasional solita:’2 is also necessary for com- || the fabric of the Universe: What, we ask, may 
munion with God, without which man cannot be | not even the meanest intellect gain by retiring, 
happy. He who does not frequently retire from | daily, or weekly at least, to commune with itself 
the scenes of the world, to hold communion with || —to investigate the principles of human conduct 
his maker, is either inzensible or regardless of | --to canvass the affairs of life—and to meditate 
the purest pleasure of existence. The contem- | upon God and his works, in order to improve the 
plation of the Deity, in all his works, is the || faculties—to purify the affections—and prepare 
grandest source of enjoyment ; if is this which } for that awful exit which awaits alike the mighti- 
alone can subdue the inordinate passions, and || est and the meanest of mankind. 
calm the unhallowed tumults of the soul. It is H. H. Jr. 
this alone which can render life truly supporta- 
ble, and the grave a welcome retreat. On Smut. 
Such are the pleasures and advantages of Soli- | 
‘ude, not carried to excess, of which more might | FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 


ge pointed out, and among which the conternphe- ae 
tion and arrangement of our wordly concerns | Mr. Epviror, 
In your paper of 19th ult. there are two 


possess their full share of importance. But of | ae 

pf 72. ae Pe Pe soy three articles upon chess and smut substances, 
aH the various grade? and professions, in practi- |! which although disunited by nature, and widely 
cal. life, we know of none which can derive | dissimilar in their characters and properties, the 
greater beneiit from occasional retirement than |! writers have thought fit to connect. — 
the cultivator of the coil. The labour necessary || _ 19 ™y essay of 26th June, | promised at leis- 


‘ ee hi ie ee ure to ofier you some observations upon the |Jat- 
, = s 4 oO 7 ° e 
0 produce Dis Crops, Is 100 Hard va We tong Con- |i ter subject, which I shall now perform; but 


tinued without relaxation. Let him, then, ‘* sow |! must first be indulged with a place fora few 
his seed in the morning, and in the evening with- |’ comments upon the papers referred to above. 
hold not bis hand.” The most sultry hours of |! have a real respect and regard for Agricola, 


. whose good nature and kind feelings every 
, ‘efle ¥ eee , A a 
the day may thus be devoted to reflecting, under | where exhibited throughout his writings, bear 


the shadow of his own vines, upon the duties || the strongest testimony to his candour, and shew 
which he owes to himself, to his country, and | bim to be actuated by a sincere desire to illicit 
































his God. He may devise the best means of in- || truth, and disseminate correct information. 14 


‘ ' ae wil] merely observe, that as he seems to be 
creasing the quantity of his produce, and the | goubtfal whether I intended to include wheat in 


profit of his herds and flocks ; he may scan the || the general term, grasses, | must inform him that 
constitution and laws which he is bound to obey, || such was my intention.* What degree of rela- 


and the rights to which they entitle him; or tionship, other than general, it forms with chess, 


like Abraham, leaning on his staff, he may wor- clover, herds grin, e,.00 bow rae the tatiana 
atinity or consanguinity as applied to animals, 


ship that God whose brightest works are spread || can be used to denote vegetable intimacy, have 
before him, and pour forth the effusions of a || not yet been discovered ; and probably will not 
grateful heart for the bounties of Providence.— | be, until the utility of such an appropriation of 


His faculties will thus expand, while his labours terme, shall be made more manifest than it preg 
I do not make these observations in the spirit of 
are not forgotten ; and to these he will return 


with renewed vigour, having revived his body 
by refreshment and repose, while he purified 





* Theterm is derived I presume from the word Gramina 
which constitutes one of the natural orders of Linnzus’s sys- 
tem, in which wheat is included. 








| controversy, but only to explain more conpleie. 
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ly my meaning, and render it less liable to mj, 
conception, Ifin my account of the chess plan: 
1 departed from ‘a plain unvarnished explang. 
tion,’ and such departure was oflensive to Au. 
cola, I beg leave to assure hiin, that it was thy 
subject, and not himself, that induced it. 

1 wish I could estimate as favorably the effin 
of J. N. but there is too much tl-nature and Cap. 
tiousness exhibited in his production, to alloy 
him for a moment, any of the estimable or amia. 
ble qualities of Agricola. 

The charge of ** ostentation” is urged by him 
in such strong terms, as not to be the least soften. 
ed by the qualifying remark ; a charge which| 
am confident the candid reader will pronounce {o 
be as invidious as it is unfounded. A proper 


‘conception of the meaning of the word, anda 
| fair construction of my essay published in your 


paper of 8th July, will convince any unprejndi. 
ced mind, that it possesses no character of g¢). 
entific parade. ‘This harsh inference, is draw 
from a solitary reference made by ime, to the 
ideas entertained by a highly eminent author, 
of the plant calied chess, which ideas have been 
adopted by succeeding writers upon the same 
subject ; who never once thought that the crude 
notion of its emanating from wheat, deserved , 
moment’s consideration. The statement of the 
terms upon which scientific men will record their 
own or others’ experience, which immediately 
followed such reference, were expressly inte: 
ded to shew how high were the claims of those 
records to public deference and respect, how 
worthy of our confidence, and how cautiously we 
should proceed, before rejecting their authority. 
If this be pedantry or ostentation I learn it for 
the first time. Whatever it be, however, the 
accusation shall not dete~ me from making use of 
the writings and experience of others, whenever 
I conceive they may be made instramental in 
conveying and enforcing correct views of the op- 
erations of nature. But | have a more serious 
and argumentative difference with J. N. when he 
asserts that a grain of chess will only produce 
eighty fold, by way of refuting my assertion, that 
itis capable of producing the first year four thov- 
sand seeds, and the second year sixteen millions 
of seeds ; it is necessary therefore that I should 
state the manner by which my estimate was 
made. The word capable made use of by me, 
was directly intended to convey the meaning, 
that the plant possessed only powers of increas 
to that extent, and if it be preferred, the maii- 
mum of increase ; it usually produces less, but 
that its ability is commensurate with the increase 
attributed to it, will appear from the following 
statement. The slightest examination of this 
plant, when in a young state particularly, and 
when grown in a fertile soil, will exhibit a num- 
ber of stalks proceeding trom a single grain, the 
same as in wheat, rye, and indeed almost all the 
grasses ; these stalks I have set down at twenty, 
which for the most part no doubt are much less, 
but which position a little experience will shew! 
um warranted in assuming,at least as a maximum: 
each stalk is capable of producing twenty heads, 
and each head ten seeds, the sum of which't 
four thousand seeds. 





It is plain that J. N. has estimated (and impro 
perly too) the yield ofa single stalk only, and if 
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the reader will supply, what has been omitted by 
the illusions of his obtuse ‘‘ opties,’’ and the ve- 
ry culpable illusions of passion and prejudice, 
he will find no difficulty in realizing the accura- 
cy of my general computation. 

For answer to the other mistakes of this author, 
particularly as regards the appearance of chess in 
spring crops, and among the grasses ; as well as 
for correction of the very ridiculous interpreta- 
tion, Which he gives of the term, ‘* spoamtaneous 
«rowth or production,’ I refer to the common 
sense, and every day experience of the whole |; 
community of farmers. The account of what 
happened twenty years ago, received from a 
friend, who received it from another, does not 
merit a moment’s attention ; and if it serves any 
purpose, it is to shew, upon what very slight, 
half-examined, ill digested and imperfect testimo- 
ny, some men are disposed to build up a theory, 
as absurd as itis monstrous. I[ had intended to 
reflect with more severity, upon the ill-mannered 
production of J. N., a severity to which the de- 
fects of his paper has greatly exposed him ;_ but 
a3 the atility of vour journal, much depends upon 
the temperance and good feelings with which its 
discussions proceed, | am unwilling, upon this 
provocation, to mar its columns by. a measure, 
which, however justifiable, mizht at this time ke 


are round, extremely fine and inserted by little 
elastic threads, the same as all the other plants 
of this genus, whose internal substance contains 
filaments, &c.” 

** Obs.—-The grains of smut carried by the wind 
upon the ears while in the covering, wait until 
the balls of these heads are unfolded ; they then 
insinuate themselves between the valves, with 
| which the organs of fecundation are surrounded, 
they penetrate to the grain as yet tender and mn- 





late to themselves (he nutritive sugar ; they there 
uafuld themselves, and give birth alterwurds, to 
a prodigious quantity of seeds of a blackish brown 
colour, snd so fine, that they resemble powdered 
charcoal ; 

‘the name of charcoal. 

If the wind carries a great quantity of the | 
‘seeds of this smut (reticulaire) upon the cover- 
ing ofan ear ; this ear is entirely charccaled ; 
lon the contrary, if these grains are found in so 
| small quantities, that all the flowers are not affect- 
/ed by ‘it, there are but a certain number of the 

ears that are charcoaled. ‘i‘hese grains I am well 
| convinced, produce individuals as vigorous as 
‘other graias, taken from heads not at all char- 
_coaled, from whence we may with certainty con- 
iclude it seems to me, that the charcoal is nota 








injudicious. I hope J. N. duly appreciating the | 
moderation of this reproof, will, in future, niore | 
rightly conceive, and better practice, the estab- | 
lished rules of decorum. 


Before closing this subject, I beg leave to re- 
fer the reader to a statement of Mr. Robinson, in | 
your paper of 26th ultimo, page 102, intended to | h 
prove that oat’s or herd’s grass, one or both of | 
them, it was reasonable to conclude, did produce 
chess. I will simply ask, whether really the 
public mind, is yet prepared for so extraordinary |) 
an extension of a popular superstition, aad wheth- 
er the simple fact ofsuch an extension, does not | 
furnish the strongest argument to prove the fal- 
lacy of this strange hypothesis. 

I shall now troable you with a few remarks 
upon the subject of smut t, a disease so very inju- 
7 to our crops of wheat, as ollen to disappoint | 

the hopes of the agric ulturalist,’ ior large districts || 
of country ; it isa very serious injury to onr state | 
by diminishing the value of its products, and of | 
consequence of its wealth and resources, and as | 





i 


I think it susceptible ef an easy and efiicacions | 
remedy, it is a subject of great surprise, that it 
should so extensively and banefully prevail. 1) 
call it adisease, which it is in fact ; for whatever 
may be its nature and origin, the application of | 
the term ts equally proper, as it is the deleterious | 
agency of something, which causes the juices of 
the plant to depart ‘from the ordinary course of | 
nature, their own destruction or that of the seéd. 
Whatever it be, however, the adage will apply | 
that 1 knowledge of its true cause is ‘balf'the cure. 
For the purpose of assisting us to arrive at this. 
end, L have translated from Bulliard’s 
funzi of France, the remarks of that very saga- 
cious and experienced author upon smut, the im- 
perfoctions of which translation, 1 beg the candid 
reader will excuse 


} 
i| 


desirable 





© Suur-—(La Reticulaire de ble’s) says Bul- 
liard, is the most common species of this genus. | 
{tis never found but upon grasses; the grains | 


| with the simple, as the compound microscope.’ 


| method is known every where ; 


'necessary precaution ; 


| of potter's clay. 


‘longer be taken up by the wind, 


i malady peculiar to the grasses, as ‘Tillet, Du 
| Hamel, Tessier, &c. think, and that it is no: the 
| product of au insect as many others assure us, and 
as Linnzus tells vs in his system of aature : it is 
| not true that the little grains of this smut  trans- 
‘form themselves into eels. When he found ani- 
“malcules in infusions of these grains, these ani- 


| cilige ous, Where they take root, and appropri | 


from this circumstance it has received || 


Plum Trees. 


It is my annual practice to examine my plum 
trees early in the spring, and also in August or 
September, for the purpose of destroying the 
worms that infest our plum, peach, and cherry 
trees. Every person who has those trees should 
forthwith examine them, and by destroying those 
tnischievous insects many trees will be preserved. 
It should be done immediately, for the worm is 
/now making its way down to (he roots for winter- 
quarters. It requires but a little time, and is 

easily done. Clear away the earth to the depth 
of a few inches from the body of the tree, and 
with the back of a knife, or any other inetrument, 
remove the earth that adheres to the tree ; if 
there be a worm beneath the bark, iit may be 
known by the gum, &c. exuding from the orifice ; 
the worm can then be trac with a pointed 
knife, and will seldom be found more than an 
inch or two beneath the surface of the ground. 
The dead bark is then to be carefully pared off, 
and the wound scraped clear from gum and filth, 
and covered over with an ointment made of a lit- 
tle beeswax, lard and rosin. ‘Yhis is also an ex- 
cellent composition to apply to any kind of wound 
upon fruit trees, whether occasioned by pruning 
or accident. From one of my plum trees I have 
just discovered no less than five of these destroy- 
ing pests—the tree would unquestionably have 
been destreyed by them this fall. In several 
other of my trees I have also found the worm— 
they are white, and are from half an inch to an 
inch in Jength. 1 have been informed by a prac- 
tical garcener, that early in the summer ‘a fly 

















malcules were strangers to shen Tam tell as- 
sured of this fact, from a suihar of observations, | 
| made and repeated with the greatest care, as we ‘li 


| 


i 


a 
so 


6s 


Although nobody that | know of, has any ac 
“quaint ance even to this moment, of the true cau 


| 


stings the tree at or near the surface of the 
ground, and deposits its egg in the! puncture 
(something like the locu sts)—this egg produces 
the grub, or woria. This information was com. 
| municated to me some years since, and I imme- 
| diately practised the following preventive with 
H mplete success, until this year, when it was ne- 








} c c “ § e i if 
| Been cane els . epi he a Pe aoere whe glected, as I s: apposed my trees had attained such 
|| preserving , a great pi I a growth as to be out of danger. This remedy 


it is a prepara- 

tion of lime (chaulage) when it is made with the | 
but we can ! think render | 
‘this process more simple, less costly, and more | 
within the reach of the labourer, and we shall || 
icertainly succeed as w ell; that is, to pass the !' 








'¢rain intended for seed, thro: igh a simple solution 


Whenever ‘by attaching some t 
substance to it, we give a weight to the smell grains | 
of this smut, which becoming too heavy, can no | iH 
and carried to || 
ithe ear, when approaching to flowering, the | 
i wheat will not be charcoaled, provided all the 
cultivators of the same country canse their seed 
‘to undergo the same preparation.’’—3Bulliard’s 
Chainpignous de la Irance, Vol. 1, page 90. 
[REMSINDER IN OUR NEXT.] 


QUERCUS. 


li 
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Troy, 7th Sept. 1820. 
Mr. Soutnwicx, 
If the following remarks are worthy of publi- 


cation in your useful paper, they are at your 
service. I. M. WELLS. 








was not attempted, however, until I had lost se- 
veral young plum trees by the worm. It is sim- 
ply this. Remove the earth from the tree down 
io the roots, take straw and cut it a couple of 
feet long, and set it on end round and fie it loosely 
to the tree with a piece of bark or cord ; place 
|, the earth again at the foot of the tree. T he next 
spring remove the straw, and examine the tree 
for worms. It is a fact that I have never found 
a worm ina single tree when [ have been care- 
ful to use this very cheap and simple method to 
prevent it. Probably some of your numerous 
correspondents may improve upon this method. 

Respecting the black warts which have de- 
stroyed vast numbers of plum trees in this and 
the neighbouring states—I have made it my uni- 
form practice to cut off the limb upon the first 
appearance, unless the excre:c2nce was so small 
as to be removed by the knife, and a plaster of 
the composition applied to.the wound. This 
disease is also the work of an insect. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several interesting communications, unavoida- 

bly omitted this week, shall appear in our 
next. 
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 SBLECTIONS. 


ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Jefferson County Agricultural 
Society—Sept. 29, 1819. 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL JACOB BROWN, 
Vice-President of the Society. 
CONCLUDED. 








There is one objection to the encouragement 
ef manufactures upon which | would offer a few 
yemarks—the scarcity of hands, and the conse- 
quent dearnees of labour, together with the im- 
policy of diverting any portion of this labour from 
the cultivation ofthe soil. | feel a deep convic- 


tion, that this objection se much relied on, will | 


be foupd, upon examination, to be entirely with- 
out force. Leok, for a moment, at the inmense 
extent of active commerce, which this country 
has been in the habit of carryingon. Where 
have we found persons to build and navigate our 
numerous slips ? If the objection be a sound one, 
we ought to confine ourselves toa passive com- 
merce. Nay, we ou. t to go farther, and abandon 
all the mechanic trades and arts, that the labour 
of the country may be employed exclusively in 
the cultivation of the soil, Would such a policy 
tend to augment the wealth or population of the 
country? Far otherwise—narrowing the field 
of enterprise and activity, it would render us 
comparatively poor, sluggish and  insigniticant. 
Does any one suppose, that the soil,in sucha 
state of things, would be better cultivated, and 
that (he mass of agricultaral produce would be 
augmented > Consider, for a moment, what a de- 
mand ship-building and the various mechanic arts 
creaie for bread to feed the labourers, and for 
raw materials to construct their fabrics. Ab.an- 
don this great eld of industry and enterprise, 
and your azricalture, so far from improving, 
would degenerate. The persons who compose 
this assembly, would be less enterprising and ac- 
tive, aud our country would decline in every 
thing that carries nations forward tn the career 
of improvement and greatness. The same style 
of remark is applicable to the branches of wool- 
len and cotton manufacture. if is jost as absurd 
to say, that we want hands, that labour is tog 
dear, and that it is unwise to take people offfrom 
the cultivation of the earth, in reference to wool- 
len and cotton establishments, as in reference to 
ship-building, the printing of books, or the man- 
ufacture of paper. It is fur more absurd ; for 
machinery is capable of much more extensive | 
application in the former thau to the latter of 
these branches of industry. 


GENTLEMEN, 

It is an unanswerable argument in favor of; 
the encouragement of mannfactures, that they | 
increase the industry of a nation. What | mean | 
is, that a given number of people, employed | 
partly in agriculiune, and partly in the mechanic | 
and manufacturing arts, will perform much more 
work in the same space of time, than ifemployed 
exclusively in agriculture. In fact, the exer- 
tions of the farmer are rather occasional than 
uniform. 
sion from steady work, a great deal of time is in 
one way or other lost. Whereas, the labour of 





There are long periods of intermis- | 


in many cases, it proceeds by night as well az 
day. Itisto be recollected too, that women and 
children are very extensively employed in man- 
ufactures ; a large part of the work 1s perform- 
ed by small boys and girls, spared from the fam- 
ilies of farmevs and country labourers, to which 
they would otherwise be an incumbrance. Be- 


sides, a large manufactory greatly increases in- 


families in the neighborhood, with which they fill 
up hours, that would otherwise be unoccupied. 
See the happy effect produced in this way upon 


‘bles him to extend and invigorate bis agricultu- 
ral exertions, The more we investigate this 
subject, the more thoroughly Lam persuaded 
that we shall come to the conclusion, that the 
pursoit of manufactures. so far from diuiinishing 
the mass of our agricultural produce, is the most 
powerful means we can adopt, both to increase 
its amount, and fo improve its quality. 


settlement of this couotry, been interdicted to 
us, and that we had been required to e:nploy 
‘ourselves exclusively in the cultivation of the 
'earth—should we have been as rich and enter- 
| prising, as industrious, intelligent and virtuous as 
/we are? No—we should have been compata- 
‘tively araceo! barbarians. What, but this very 
policy, has thrown back the colonies of Spain so 
| iar in the career of improvement and of glory ? 
And shall we, by a preposterous disconragement 
of mani fectuaing pursuits, inflict upon ourselves 
the very injuries, woich American and Asiatic 





Enrope. 
GENTLEMEN, 

W hatever affords scope for the exercise of the 
powers of the human mind. must be considered 
as a public blessing. Our faculties were given 
to us to be exercised, and it is only when indus- 
trions pursuits are greatly diversified, that they 
can be called into full activity. Variety of talent 
and of disposition is endless. It is in a society, 
where the objects of attention are as diversified 
as they are numerous, that all the tastes and all 
the capacity, which discriminate men from one 
another, find their proper objects. The eflicacy 
| of this circumstance, in augmenting the productive 
| powers of national industry, should sink deep in- 
{tothe mind of every man, having any agency in 
_ influencing the destiny of his country. 

In conntries that rely most on foreign com- 
merce, and derive from it the highest advantages, 
the superior importance of domestic trade is rea- 
dily acknowledged. England, for example, pla- 
C@, and justly places, but little stress upon fo- 
reign commerce, when compared with the im- 
mense mass of wealth, which is circulated, and 
the great system of industry, whichis upheld by 
internal communication. And what is it, that 
gives to England such excessive wealth, and such 
an unlimited command of pecuniary resource, 
bat her unrivalled system of manufactures, rais- 
ing her agriculture to a perfection, unequalled in 
any other section of the globe ? 

GENTLEMEN, 
A just pride and the spirit of national indepen- 














dustry, by furnishing extra employment to the | 


agriculture | ‘The farmer derives a capital froin | 
wd . . . . . t 
the increased industry of bis family, which ena- | 


Suppose } 
for a moment, that the pursuit of the mechante : 
and manufacturing arts, bad from the original 


dependencies have suffered from the avarice of, 


when clothed in the workmanshi 


| for things essential, either to comfortable subsis. 


tence, or to public defence. This is a Point of 
cardinalimportance. We ought never to rest gat. 
isfied, until we produce among ourselves white. 
ver is aecessary to these essential objects, 
And, Gentlemen. we must not doubt, but tha 
all just expectations on this momentous question 
will be realized ; for, amid the regrets which the 
failure of public sentiment to extead due protec. 
jtion to domestic manufactures has excited, and 
the tamentable reduction of the national capital, 
which has been the consequence, we have thie 
consolation of retlecting, that we live ina country, 
placed in such favourable circumstances, that 
it cannot long remain in error, with respect to its 
fundamental interests. Ina country governed 
on the genuine principles of a representative re. 
/ poblic, and enjoying the blessing of free discus. 
|sion, the opinion of the well iuformed part of 
, the community must and will prevail 5 and thus, 
bas system of public measures, emanating from a 
muss of enlightened ininds, is secured from that 
variableness and caprice, which will general 
mark the conrse of goveraments, in which a few 
persons, with little countenance from public o. 
pinion, dictate the course of meadures. I enter- 
tein no doubt. chat this nation will soon distinctly 
see, that a strong encouragement of manufactures 
is essential to its progress in wealth and power; 
and that, seeing thts distinctly, it will pursue if, 
| with that enlightened zeal which marks the gene. 
|ral course of public measures, to complete suc. 
cess. 
| In bringing about that change, which is so im- 
portant ja the economy of our country, from the 
consumptton of foreign to that of domestic fabrics, 
we feel as if we had a right respectfully to claim 
the influence of our countrywomen. 
| Woman is placed, by the christian dispensation, 
| in ber true elevation. as the comforter, the advi- 
ser and equal of our sex. And her influence on 
i the general welfare, particularly in whatever re- 
i lates to the order and management of domestic 
concerns, ts transcendantly great. There is, 
| perhaps, no better criterion of the progress, 
which civilization and freedom have made ina 
country, or of the prevalence of the genuine 
principles of the gospel, than the estimation, io 
which woman is held, and the influence she has 
it in her power to exert on the public manners. 
Living then, in the freest, most virtuous, sind 
most religious country in the world, our country- 
women are powerfully called upon to sustain the 
moral dignity of their sex, by setting, on all oc- 
| casions, an example of frugality and patriotism. 
| They can never appear to greater advantage, thar, 
of their own 
wands, And we trust they will, with laudable 
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the manufacturer is without intermission—and 


| pride, present at our annual meetings, specimens 
,of domestic manufactures, which will do honor 
10 themselves and to their country. In thus acting, 
they will become truly, public benefactors ; for 
it cannot be too frequently repeated, that we 
shall never deliver ourselves from debt, and ad 
vance steadily in the career of prosperity, until 
by an increased industry, we produce for our- 
selves those fabrics, fur which we have beentoe 
long dependent on the artisans of Europe and A- 
sia. For the accomplishment, then, of this ob- 
Ject, we look with confidence to the co-operation 





dence forbid us to continue dependent on Europe 


of our fair countrywomen. Possessing as they 
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justly do, so high a degree of influence, I counteg: 


with certainty, that this great work would be | 


cheered by their smiles, and seconded by thej, | 
skill, when I said, that the canse of domestic ma- 
nufactures would be prosecuted to complete sug. 
cess. : 


ERIE Ite 


Wood’s Plough. 











FROM THE RHODE-ISLAND AMERICAN. 
My Dear Broruer, 

By this day of the year, IT presume, your 
ploughshare is brightened by the soil. It is late 
in the spring,, | confess, to recommend a new 
kind of plough to a farmer ; but you will, | am 
persuaded, agree with me, that much of the suc- 
cess of every operation of art depends on the 
kind of tools used in the performance of it.— | 
When I was last at home (the place where I first, 
lived can be nothing but home to me) | saw your | 





Sn nn 





working a plough cannot be less than $50 for 
each year, or to the whole State $5,100,000.— 
The expense of each plough is $6, or to the 
whole State $612,000. These items of expense 
are heavy, and perhaps seem incorrect ; I know 
them to be within the limit of fact: that is, | 
knov that the arable part of a farm of 150 acres 
cannot be plonghed for $150, with Sutton 
ploughs ; nor can these ploughs be kept in the 
work for less than $6 each. Is not an improve- 
ment in ploughs which would save a small part 
ofthis expense very desirable ? Let me tell 
you, my dear brother, the improvement is alrea- 
dy made to your hand, and only requires a small 
sacrifice of old and new prejudice, to be brought 
into universal use. Freeborn’s patent plough is 
in every material point perfect as a plough can 
be made ; all the ground work of it is cast iron ; 
the share weighs about 6 pounds, and may be of 
wrought or cast iron ; the latter is better than 
steel, for all but stumpy and rocky land. One 
of these ploughs may be kept in repair for about 


| 





ploughs, and found them the exact model of the |! 
first plough I ever saw. Indeed, they may be | 
the same our grand-father ploughed with, only | 
repaired from generation lo generation, with now | 
and then a handle, a beam or a montd-board. It |) 
isthe true original plough of the Old Colony, ! 
with about ten feet of beam, and four of mould- | 
board ; I may be mistaken a few feet more or) 
less ; but it istoo long, all too long, for working i 
with one pair of cattle, and no land should be | 
plonghed with more, nnless when you break np jj 
from the stump. Yet [ saw, last autumn at the |i 
Brighton Plonghing Match, a sad imitation of the |) 
Old Colony plough, dragged along by one pair of | 
oxen. It was an enormous tool, and would have || 
held ten yoke of ca tle at a €ead set against a 
green stump, inthe shrub-ouk land of Walnut | 
Plain. | 

We have a dwarf plough here, when compar- 
ed with your giant; we call them the Sutton | 
plough, because they are made in great numbers | 
in that partof your Commonwealth. They are, 
well built, and would have no fanit, if they only | 
had the right construction, and were formed of | 
the right materials. They are not fit to plough | 
any land which has any kind of sod npon it 5 your | 
furrows will-stand up like the ribs of a lean horse | 
inthe month of March. A lazy ploughman may | 
siton the beam and count every bout of his day’s: 
work. Besides the great objection to all these | 
ploughs, that they do not perform the work well, | 
the expense of the blicksmith is enormous. Six 
of these plonghs cost me on an average last year! 
five dollars each to keep the shares and coulters | 
fit for work, and the wear of the othar parts could | 
not he less than one dollar more—six dollars per 
year for each plough. A man witha pair ofoxen 
will, onan average, throogh the ploughing season, 
perform, with these ploughs, one acre each work- 
ing diy- In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
are about 5.760.000 acres—deduct one tenth part , 
for rivers, morasses, lakes, roads, rocks and buil- | 
dings, and 5,184,000 acres will remain ; this will: 
make-somewhat more than 34.000 farms, of 150i 
acrés each, which ts, perhaps, about the average | 
quantity of acres to a farm through the Common- 
wealth. Each of these farms will require three 
plonghs for even common culture, making in the 
whole State 102,000 ploughs. The expense of 


i 











68,000 Freeborn’s patent ploughs 


and thié-in old Massachnsetts alone. 
over New-England, and the saving would be an- 
nually almost ten millions of dollars. Let this be 
applied to agricultural improvements, and in ten 
yeurs, the exports from this section of our coun- 
try only, in bread, beef, pork, and wool, would be | 
enough to make every farmer in it as indepen- 
dent ond happy as industry, affluence and earthly 
accommodation can render him. 
things, my dear brother, and tell your sons not to 


forget, 


one dollar per year. [-was unacquainted with 
them until the last year. I borrowed two of 
them, which had been much worn, and were ve- 
ry dall. [put a pair of 6 feet 3 inch cattle into 
one, and a good pair of waggon horses into the 
other, with a man to each plough, but no driver ; 


this was the 9th day of July; the gronnd was | 


green sward, the hay had been taken off the day 
before ; the land was about oneshalf of it quite 
stony, and so dry thatit ranin dust after the 
monld-bourd. Butthe teams performed the work 
finely ; the sod was laid flat, and the whole field 
(5 acres) finished by two ploughs in one day and | 
one half. Thatis more than one and one halt: 
acres per day to each plough. 

The use of Freeborn’s plongh will save one 
third ofthe expense of ploughing, and five sixths 
of the repairs. [he account will stand thus for 
your state: 

102,000 Old Colony or Sutton 


From the Massachusett’s Agricultural Repository 


Hints to Wool-Growers. 


oe 


Southbridge, 20th May, 1820 

To T. L. Wintnorp, Ese. 

Sir, 

I wish you to give the following hint to wool- 
growers in your quarterly reports. Many of the 
wool-growers are in the habit of folding up their 
fleeces with the flesh side inwards, which makes 
it often very difficult to open the fleece ; and at 
the same time the small fribs, or little short pie- 
ces of clippings, adhere to it so fast that it is diffi- 
cult even to pick them off, as very few will shake 
off. This is very detrimental to the spinning as 
it occasions the yarn to break, as the small fribs 
work into aknob. Tam astonished that, they 
should persist in winding the fleece up in that 
manner, as it collects all the dust; and itis a 
great disadvantage, to the scller; asthe wool 
shows to a great disadvantage, and looks so much 
coarser that when the inside of the fleece is out- 
wards, I should not have supposed this hint had 
been required ; but I find so many lots of wool 
done up in the manner described, that you will 
oblige the manufacturers by inserting this hint in 
your reports. Itis so diflicult at times to open 
the fleeces, thata person connot do so much 
work by one third, and even half. Inone in- 
istance,! recollect I was not able to sort more 
| than from twelve to fourteen fleeces in the course 
| of the day. 








Your bumble servant, 
WILLIAM BARKER. 
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Holkham Shee)-Shearing, Eng. 








This festival, established by T. W. Coke, sq 
forty-three years ago, cominenced on 10th July 
‘last. Among the company present this year were, 





ploughs, at $6 each, per year, for 
repairs, is 

102,000 ditto. ditto. at 450 per year, 
for expense of work, is 


$612,000 | 


45. 100,000 





Total, $5,712,000 } 
(as one third of the work will be 
saved, but two thirds of the num- 
ber of ploughs, will be required,) 


at 41 per year, for repairs, $68,000 
68,000 ditto. per year, at $50 per 
year, for working, $3,400,000 








Total, $3,468,000 

Balance saved by using Freeborn’s | 
born’s plough, ¢ 1,000 | 
Spread this 
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| park, 
| Delaware ; Hon. Mr. Kepp+l, Hon (@o. Wal- 


his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. Princes 
Potemkin and Trabetzkoy, (Russia.) the Marquis 
of Downshire, Earl of Albemarle ; Lords Watar- 
Erskine, Anson, Ebrington, Lynedock, 


pole, Hon. Gen. Fiitzroy, Hon. Mr. Thellison, 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Sir Wm. Hoste, Bart, T. 
W. Coke, jr. Esq. M. P. G. W. Hall, Esq. Thos. 
Gay, Esq, (Herts,) Robert Patterson, Exg. (Bal- 
timore.) C. Deering, Esq. (Middlesex,) Mons. 
Petit, Esq. (Paris,) Thos. B. Beevor, Esq. J. 
Ellman Esq. (Sussex,) and mapy eminent agricul- 
turists from Norfolk, Suffolk, and various parts 
of the kingdom. This festival, instituted for the 
improvement of agriculture, assumes, at every 
anniversary, a greater degree of interest and im- 
portance. 

Among the sheep exhibited there was an Ara- 
bian, and one from New Zealand ; likewise a 
half-bred Zealand lamb, from a Southdown ewg. 
The Arabian sheep is a-large animal, covered 
with a close coat of hair, like our pointer dogs. 
The colour of the one exhibited was white, with 
a black head and neck. ‘The tail is very singu- 
larly formed—a large piece of looze flesh pro- 
jects from the rump, above which grows a tail, 
about four inches in length, exactly resembling 
that of a young pig ; the sheep has alse a large 
pouch under the jaw. 
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A simple but most effectual method of prevent- 
ing rats and mice from injuring corn stalks, was 
recommended by Mr. Gibbs, of Quarles, a tenant 
to Mr. Coke. ‘I'he cost is not more than 6s. or 
7s. per stack ; and it has been found by several 
gentlemen who have made the trial to be a com- 
plete bar to the depredations of those destruc- | 
tive vermin. ‘The stack is cut reund, and mere- |, 
ly plastered with common lime and hair, about 
three feet high ; aad when properly cone, it will 
be found that no vermin can possibly make their 
way into the stacks. | 

Mr. Coke pronounced the grubber to be one | 
of the most useful implements upon his farm, and | 
pointed out its superiority over the scarifier, 
which cuts the roots of the weeds in pieces, and 
thereby multiplies them ; instead of which the 
grubber forces them up in an entire state, and 
even their finest fibres are destroyed. Alluding 
to his own farms as a proof of what a better mode 
of husbandry would effect, Mr. Coke observed, 
with respect to what was frequently said of the 
injury accruing from the introduction of machine- 
ry,that he employed more hands with the machine- 
ry than he could any other way. Of the mode of 
drilling, he said,it should be from north to south, 
instead of from east to west ; this might appear 
of trivial moment, but he could assert that it was 
worthy of attention. 

About 500 persons each day sat down to dinner 
in the noble mansion ; when a scene of hilarity and 
cheerfulness, intermixed with valuable informa- 
tion from the gentlemen whosh healths were 
drank, was exhibited. 
the meeting on Wednesday evening, delivered the 
prizes to the successful candidates in the various 
classes. 
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Mr. Coke, at the close of |) 





ALBANY : SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1820. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Sovrnwick, 

As the glorious month of October is approach- 
ing, when numerous Agricultural Societies ia 
America,’will hold their interesting exhibitions, 
it appears to me your Flough Boy can be use- 











fully employed in the interim, by offering essays | 
and remarks in reference to them, which may | 
have a beneficial effect. Oi the subject of'| 
ploughing matches, the following extract from | 
Watson’s history of agricultural societies, will be 
found worthy of attention : 

‘‘ The general practice has been, to confive all | 
the merit of these exhibitions to that yoke of) 
oxen which should race over agiven space of! 
ground, in the shortest time,—without aay re- || 
ference to the manner of executing their work. 

Besides, spectators are permitted to follow in | 
the train of the ploughs, treading down the ground | 
so cfiectually as not to permit the committee to ' 
judge of the merit of their work, or the generali 
ty of spectaters to witness the exhibition. The 
plan which was adopted ,at Schoharie the year past 
was as follows. I. One fourth ofan acre, of great | 
lenvth, so as to avoid frequent turnings,was staked | 
off in a line, for each competitor. 

2. On the outside of the whole, a line of dem. |! 
arkation to be ploughed, and a marshal constantly | 
galloping on each of the four sides, to keep back 














spectators , none to be admitted wtthin the lines 
but the committee, to follow the ploughs, provided 
with measures to guage the depth and width of 
furrows. 

3. The furrows to be six inches deep, and eight 
inches wide ; —thecrilerion for prizes was, 
those who cuine nearest to the gange, did the besi 
work, in the shortest pertod,— horses, against 
horses, oXen against oxen. 

In this way numerous spectators all had an 
equal chance of enjoying this interestiong scene ; 
and the plough boys, being all dressedin neat 
white rifle frocks, fringed at the edges, green 
sashes round their waist, and wheat cockades in 
their hats,—added much to the efiect, especially 
as their fine flats were so favourable to the op- 
erations.” 

In England, the candidates for premiums, 
plough about an acre each. They take their 
own time: the judges are not permitted to be 
spectators—the candidates leave the ground be- 
fore they [the judges] come on. Each aere is 
numbered, and the only criterion by which the 
prizes are determined, is the superior exccl- 
lence of the work. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 


On Seeds. 


Among plants, as among animals, there are 
different breeds to be found, some mean, some 
middling, and some quite superior. ‘The intel- 
ligent grazier, or raiser of cattle of every sort, 
selects the finest animals he can find for breeders 
of his future stock ; and in this way he experi- 
ences a wonderful improvement in its value, 
wheter the stock be of horses, neat cattle, sheep, 
orswine. The same precaution should be ob- 
served by the agriculturist in the selection of the 
seeds of different plants which he cultivates—he 
should constantly select his seeds from the ‘finest 
breeds of plants of every kind. In some cases 
such seleciions are attended with more trouble 
than with others, but in all cases it!s a matter 
of the utmost importance in the improvement of 
crops. Some general rules for such selections 
shall now be pointed out. 

For Indian corn.--Search for such stalks as 


bear two ears, at least, and take the largest ear | 


ofeach stalk for seed, rejeciing the grains on 
both ends. Pursuing this practice will, ina few 
years, increase the corn crop at least one third. 

Wheat, Lye, Barley, &c.—Search among the 
sheaves for the Jargest and best filed heads.— 
Sow the grains taken from these by themselves, 
and when the product is sufficient for seed, sow 
of this selected stock only. Repeat the selection 


| about every 6 years. 


Flax, Hemp, &c.-—At the time of pulling the 
crop, select the longest stalks to be found, sow 
the seed of these separately, and the product will 


|| probably afford seed suflicient for the next year’s 


sowing. Repeat this, as before mentioned. 
Carrots, beets, turnips, §c.—Make yearly se- 
lections of the largest and most perfect roots, for 
bearing a supply ofseed for the ensuing year. 
Pumpkins, squashes. &c.—Select such plants as 
bear the greatest number, or the greatest quante- 
ty of pumpkins, or squashes &c. take the largest 
of the produce of each plant, and after opening 


thei the quality for sweetness of each Gan be as- 
certained. Select your seeds for the next year’s 
crop from the sweetest of this collection. 

Cabbages.—Preserve the stalks for seed, which 
bore the largest and finest heads, or leaves, ac- 
cording to the sort ef of cabbage. 

Apples, Pears, &c.—No selections from the 
seeds of these, will insure the same sorts of fruit 
as these from whence the seeds were taken. 
rhe finest of these fruits are only to be obtained 
by ingrafting. Itis however said that by taking 
the seeds only from the south sides of such ap- 
ples or pears, as grow on the finest of these fruit 
trees, varieties of young trees will be afforded 
from such seeds nearly equal to those from 
whence the seeds were taken. 

Peaches, Plums, §c.—Make your selections 
from such trees as bear the finest fruit, and 
from that growing on the south side of the trees. 
If you wish to make the young stock of fruit ear- 
lier than that of the parent tree, make your se- 
lections of such peaches or plums as ripen first, 
and these will always Le found on the south side 
of the tree. 

For preserving the germinative power cf seeds, 
let them be mixed with a due proportion of sugar. 

There is, in most cases, perhaps in all, a very 
essential advantage to be derived from a change 
of seeds. or bringing them from one part of the 
world to be sowain another. Sufficient attention 
has not, however, been paid to this matter to en- 
able us te ascertain what changes prove most be- 
neficial ; but in making them, regard must doubt- 
less be bad that the seeds be taken from climates 
not too widely dissimilar. In bringing southern 
sceds to be sown in northerly climates, the dan- 
ger is, that they will want sufficient time for ripe- 
ning, and in pursuing the reverse of this, the 
crop may ripen so early as to be, on that account, 
_ lessened in its products. 

In raising seeds of plants of which there are 
different species, it is essential that the seed 
plants be placed so far apart as to preclude 
any danger of the pollen of the one being 
carried by the winds to the other ; for if an in- 
| termixture of breeds take place, a degeneracy of 
ithe plants must ensue, by mixing the valuable 
qualities of each. Inthe Braseia tribe, for in- 
stance, ihere is one species denominated cabba- 
ges, of many varieties, and are valuable for their 
beads or leaves ; another species is the common 
turnip, of several varieties, and valuable for its 
| bulbous root ; and another is the Swedish turnip 
| or Ruta Baga, whose principal excellence is its 
| bulbous stalk. The effect, therefore, of an ad- 
‘mixture of these plants must be a diminution of 
the bulbs of the two latter, and an increase of foli- 
age, while the cabbages would lessen in the heads 
and leaves, with a proportionate augmentation of 
stalk and roots, J. N. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


WOMAN. 


BY WILLIAM RAY. 


When Man had doom’d himself to woes— 
Woes that forever had uadone him, 








And God in wrathful vengeance rose 
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his sentence on him, 
The burning ire of opening hell 
Bortst forth, and flames were kindling round 
him, 
But angels’ tears in torrents fell, 
Aud quench’d those Haines where justice 


bound him. 


For their own likeness, by his side, 
In all the loveliness of beauty, 
They saw his new-created bride, 
Still chaste, though wander’d from her duty : 
They saw that Mercy, too, was mov’d— 
Prostrate in earnest intercession ; 
Of all heav’n’s host the well belov’d, 
Self-offer’d up for man’s transgression, 





And though man’s woes and mis’ries, all, 
Are charg’d on woman who ador’d hita ; 
If. Woman tempted man to fall, 
"Twas Woman’s promis’d sced restor’d him. 
O Woman! were it not for thee, 
With all thy frailties still about thee, 
This world the veriest hell would be, 
And heaven itself no heaven without thee. 
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Weekly Summary. 


The Jast Plattsburgh Republican says, “ we 
regret to learn that Doct. Mann, first judge of Franklin county, 
fell from his horse a few days since, and was so severely injured 
by the fall that his life 1s despaived of.” 


On the 7th inst. Mrs. Williams, at Hackensack, 
on a visit from New-York, took by mistake, a dose of salt petre 
for glanber’s salts, whith soon terminated her existence. 


The last Niagara Journal says, that arrange- 
ments have been made for carrying the mails six times a week 
to and from that place, iustead of three times, as it has hereto- | 
fore run, such is the increasing intercoutse with that place. 


By the census of Hartford (Con.) the number 
appears to be 4805—increase since 1810, 745. New-Haven 
contains 8325—increase since the last census 1359. 


Horrible, if true.--Capt. John Gavit, of New- 
Haven, has latety declared toa person of the name of William 
Block, of Norfolk, and who has published his certificate of the 
same, that a Capt. F. Hall, who formerly sailed the schr. 

Pioughboy between Norfolk and Charleston, boastingly declar- 
edin presence of him (Capt. Gavit) that he set fire to the The- 
&tre in Richmond in 1812, and assigned as bis reason therefor 
that he wanted to destroy some of the Richmond gentry—that 
le effected bis infernal purpose by being behind the scenes, 
where he had an opportunity of raising the chandelier till it 
caught with the scenery and curtains. The declaration of 
Hall was made before Capt. Gavit at Bermuda, in August last. 
Capt. G. and Mr. Block are both stated to be men of veracity, 
Another account however states that Hall, when at Bermuda, 
was in a state of insanity. 


In Charleston, the number of deaths in the 
week ending the 6th inst. was 23, one of them a case of yellow 
fever from Savannah. At this latter place 9 deaths are report- 
ed in a week, of this fever, by the last account. At Philadel- 
phia are some cases of the fever, but not to any alarming ex- 
tent. Our cities appear to be generally healthy. 

Accounts from Mobile state, that the late fire 
there was occasioned by the spontaneous combustion of cotton 
The loss is estimated at $300,000. 

Elections.—By the returns of all the votes gi- 
ven for governor in Kentucky, it appears that Gen. Adair is 
elected by a majority of 623 over Mr. !.ogan, the next highest 
candidate. The votes for the four gentlemen held up were, for } 





| place of ‘Mr. Galusha, who declined another election. 


{ 





| 





| Congress there were so many candidates in that state that the 
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| burn 22,722. Mr. Clay is elected a senator in the legislature 
| of that state. 


i field Bullock, Thomas Montgomery and Benjamin Hardin. 
| in Vermont the hon. Richard Skinner. is elected governor in 


| tion of that state. 


‘| who were apparently in search of game, came to him and 






































The members elected to Cougress are David 
Trimble, Samuel H. Woodson, John I. Johnson, Thomas Met- 
calfe, John Davies, Francis Johnson, George Hubertson, Wing- 


For 


result 1s yet unknown, a majority of the whole votes given be- 
ing requisite, by the elective franchise of that staie, for the elec- 
tion of a member. 


The electors of Massachusetts have decided 
in favourof calling aconvention for amending the constitu- 
For a convention 11,756, against it 6,583. 
The convention is to meet at the state house in Boston on the 
third Weduesday of November next. 


The Balt. Morning Chronicle of the 14th inst. 


mentions an atrocious instance of barbarity perpetrated near 
that city, on the Tuesday preceding. On that day the military 
paraded on Chinquopin hill, and when the parade was over a 
jad of about 10 years old, son of a Mr. George Philips, of Fell’s 
Point, was employed in removing a booth, when 3 young men, 


charged him with stealing the rope belonging to a casmon, 
which theft he denied. One of the ruffians ordered the boy to 
depart if he wished to avoid the contents of his fowling piece. 
The boy retired about 30 yards when one of them fired at him, 
the piece being loaded with shot. The boy received the con. 
teuts in his body, by which his right eye, cheeks, right arm and 
thigh, were terribly lacerated. 31 shot were afterwards ex- 
tracted from him. Hopes were however entertained of bis re- 
covery. The villains had not been detected. 


Ftom the log-book of the schr. Alert, of Balti- 
more, it appears that while on her passage for St. Domingo she 
was boarded bya pirate, and had consi erable property taken 
from her. When she arrived at the city of St. Domingo she 
found two American vessels there, and one Dutch, which had 
also been boarded and robbed of more or less property ; and 
before she left that island she was again chased by a small pi- 
ratical vessel, from which she effected herescape. {it appears 
indeed that the sees in that quarter are infested with pirates to 
an extent hitherto unknown. 

The schr. Harriet, from Newbern, N. C. on 


her way to Pensacola was lately shipwrecked on the Bahaina 
banks. Of those on board 6 were lost, and two saved, the one 
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MEFPROROLOGIVAL JOURNAL, FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1820, 
rif _KEPT AT THE CITY ACADEMY IN ALBANY. 
Thermomr | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. | 
“{Slslel & é Ej wf. [| ep : 
ei <=jojaf a a} =| 5 F E 5 Observations, 
Siedelet float el el=el € ‘s 
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£158)80)70/ 29.77/29 73/29. 79)5 EW do Ciear |Thunder shower 1 P. M. 
b1S2181174129 82129.88/29.8F| N IS FE! Clear do 
4}72 {3417 1/29 75/29 69/29 67/5 EB} do [Cloudy Clondy|Thuoder shower 4 P, M. 
i761 7419271 29.67129.67129 75] do INWI do do {Shower 12 A. M. 
Gl6'77172! 9.9029. 98129.98! N 7 do! Clear ! Clear 
7h 2178174]/30.02/30.05]3) O2INWI IW | do do 
$165)64176'30.00] 29:92/29.85, S| S do Cloudy|Rain P. M., 
96915 17829 BOl 29 67/29 65] do} do |Cloudy} do 
1017 |79)77129 62)29 62/29.60] dé js Ei Clear | do {Thunder shower 2 P. M. 
. $417 [86).01 29.61) 29. 62)29.62INW! W iCioudy| Clear [Rain 7 A.M. 
* 32)77)\89)78/29.62/29.62}29 5918 KE} do | Clear |Cloudy| Mbhunder shower 2 P. M: 
13/7 218:,|73] 29 6 -)29.70]29.72] W | do| do | do~ 
14/6818 11 74)29.85)| 29.851 29.8") do | do do do 
15166, 70) 56'29.81/ 29.80) .9 BOIS BE] S [Cloudy} do |Rain 2 P. M. 
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71 GOPOS EE) 29 62/29. 621/29 65 do 1 W do Clear 
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20)6° 179/66} 29 75)29 7)29 681 W] IW [Cloudy|Cloudy 
9545517 2166)29 73129.75) 29.79) do | da | Clear | Ciear 
22) 54 G5166)29 82/29 85/29. B7],NWINWI do do 
23t157\34]72] 29 90) 29-90;29.91| N | s | do ; do 
24/69/80! c4)29 91/29-91, 29.91] S | do |Cloady/Cloudy|High wind. Rain from 3to 6 P, M. Rain. 
2516882] 74) 29.90) 29.88) 29.83) do | do | Clear | Clear] at night, 
26172, 76/70)29 75) 29-69] 29.61) do |S K]Cloudy)Cloudy| Thunder showers P. M, 
2716417764129 62) 29 71/29.74INW] W {Clear | do 
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! Adair 20,493, for I 119,970, for Desha 12,419, and for But- | a passenger and the other a sailor. They lashed themselves to 
i ler 9,567, For Lt. Gov. Mr. Barry had 33,022, and Mr. Black- | the vessel and remained in that situation three days, when 


they were taken up by a Spanish vessel, the captain of which 
treated them with particular attention; they were however su 
exhausted that the sailor soon after died. The survivor, Hen- 
ry Byrnam, lately reached Newbern in a very penurious and 
reduced situation. 


FOREIGN. 
The Montreal Herald, of the 9th inst. speak- 


ing of the number of emigrants arriving there, says that 12,000 
are expected to reach that country in the course of the season, 
chiefly from Scotland, and are a substantial set of yeomanry. 


A late account says, ‘* the patriots are very suc- 
cessful on the main—they have the entire command of the river 
Magdalena, and by this time have St. Martia —In the course 
ofa short time Carthagena too must fall, as their army is near 
the walls of that city, and their fleet off the harbor. The 
triots have all the country roand about.” ‘ To the pro 
of Morillo for a reconciliation, preceded by a suspension of 
hostilities, the Congress of Columbia replied, that any negotia- 
tion on the part of the Spanish government, and having for its 
basis the sovereignty and independence of America, should be 
forthwith admitted, but that none whatever aberrating fiom 
these principles, would be listened to.” 


Printing in Otaheite. M. Turgenief, counsel- 
lor of state, has made a report to the Bible Society of St. Peters- 
burgh, stating that the English missionaries have established a 

ress at Otaheite, at which 3000 bibleg have been printed. 
bey all sold in 3 days for 3 gallons of cocoa-nut oil each. 
The books of Moses, translated into the O.aheitan language 
have been printed at the same press, and a catechism also for 
the ng of the inhabitants, the latter being distributed gratui- 
tously. 


It is stated under the Venice head of June 30, 
that Ali Pacha had commenced his campaign against the Porte 
with av army of 20,000, and that the garrisons Tiranna, Der> 
razzo and Cavaglio had surrendered to him at discretion. 

ae 


Agricultural Ball Cards. 
~NEW and elegant Plate having been en- 
graved, for Pastoral Balls, with appropriate devices, 
CARDS may be had of DAVID WILSON, No. 310. Washing- 


ton-street, Albany, at $3 per hundred. 
September 21, 1820, 
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ASHES, Pot ------ +m © 





BEEF, Mess ----+-+-+-+--- 


ttm, COMES 4. 4 CR ok = 


—— Cargo ---+--+-+-- °° 


BUTTER, first quality - - -- - 


for exportation - - + - 


CANDLES, mould- ------- 





Dipped -------- 


_—— Sperm. i; aeankteee eae 


Wax ---+-+--+-+-- 


CHEESE, American - - - - - - - 


CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 











—~- Albany------- 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 


White shirting -"- - - - 


a= Brown do- ----- 


——— 3-4 checks------- 


7-8 do-++---- 


4-4 do ---+---°- 


Stripes -------- 


ae Plaids ---+--+--°-° 


Bed-ticks ---+*-+-- 


Chambrays ------ 


ISH, Dry Cod --------- 


FEATHERS -----+-- “7° 
Fr 


— scale ---+*-+e+° 





—— Pickled Cod ---+---+-- 


scale -----*--- 





wane SRI 4 « «16:4 #o 0/8 a's 


— Fall mackrel No. 1 --- 





—— 


No.3 ---- 
-—— Southern shad No. 1 -- 





-——— Connecticut mess shad - - 


—— Herrings - - - + + 


FLAX - - --- + *+2+2e-° 


FLAX-SEED, clean + - - 
rough - + + 


FLOUR & GRAIN - - + - 





—— New-York superfine : 
—— Philadelphia - : 
-—— Baltimore - - - 
—— Richmond - - - 


-— Middlings, fine - - 


—— Ryeflour - - - - 


-— Indian meal ~- . - 
— ——— in hogsheads 
—— Wheat, North River 
Southern, new 





Rve 

Corn 
-—— Barley . . . 
—. Oats . . . * 
GLUE ° ° . ‘ 
HAMS, Virginia ° . 
—_ North River ‘ 


HEMP, Water rot ; ? 
Dew rot e 4 ; 
HOGSLARD : ° . 
HONEY . ‘ ° ‘ 
HOPS istand2d sort . ‘ 
LRON, American aie IF 
LUMBER, Boards, oak ‘ 
—— North River pine . . 








Yellow pine. : 
.—— Albany pineb’ds . . 
o—— Scantling, pine . 


— oak. 
— Oaktimber . . 
——— Shingles, cypress . . 


| 


~—~—— -—— pine. . 
——— Staves, pipe . . ° 
age — hhd . ° 
ame =e -Db . . : 
—_— — ROhbd. 


Hhd heading. . ‘ 
— hoops . . 
OIL, Linseed P “ 
PLAISTER of PARIS . P 
DIRK, Carga. .... « « 
Prime ‘ pe ° 
Mess . ‘ 
WOOL, Merino washed 
unwashed 
1-2 breed washed 
3-4 breed washed 
unwashed 
eemmon washed 
American hatters 


Weg-Fork, Sept. 15, 1823; 
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PRICE CURRENT. 
Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 
and Public Sales Report. 
Per From To 
D. C.D. 
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A LIST OF LETTERS, 
Remaining in thé Post-Office, Albany, 1st September, 1820. 


Persons calling for the following Letters, will please to mention 


that they were advertised. 


A.—Jolin Allen, Caled Abbot, John T. Avery, Samuel 
Ames, Benjamin Archers, James Adair, James Atkins, James 


Abbot, Denoni Allen, Pelatiah Acams, 


B.—Jonathan Burr, John Brag, Francis Brown, James Bal- 
lantine, Henry Bender, Johw Bartou, George Bona, Charles 


Raker, James D. Boyd, John Hlackman, Paul Buzzel, S. B. 


Billingham, Robert H. Bowne, Francis Blackwood, Matthew 


Bullock tor Jolin NicLuskey, James Bailey, Peter Douw Beek- 
man 2, Rovert Bromley, Sherman Bosworth, Robt. Boyle, Ann 
Bacon, Eliza Brifikerhoof, Mary Burt, Elizabeth Billings, Ma- 
ria Brinkerhoof, Martha Beninger. 

C.—Join M. Cuyler, James Congdon, Michael Coghlan, 
lenry Clute, Gideon Cornell, S. Carpender, Rufus Conant, 
Abraham Carpenter, Maltia Capron, David Colonbe, Alfred 
Conkling, Joseph Caldwell, Ebenezer Clark, Lemuel Curtis, 
Patrick Coeyd, Robert Cram, Margaret Clark, Mary Claper, 
Catharine Carter, M.G. Campbell. 

D.—Jobu N. Davis 4, Joseph Davis, Peter Donnelly, Wm. 
A Dunham, Peter Doyle. Mr. M. D. John W. Davis, Win. 
Dowd, Susannah Doty, Maria Dunham, Maria Driesback, 
Sally Durand. 

E.—Job Earls, Wm. Easton, Rev. Henry Essen, Eliza 
Evertson. 

F.—Clark Freeman, Amos Fassett, Noah Frisbee, Jun. 
Asaph Fassett, Abijah Fisher, Nichs. Fish, Backus Fish, Ste- 
pheu Fersat, Mrs, Williain French, Ellen Fester, Jennet Fra- 
sure, Mary Ann Forbes. 

G. -\sgill Gibbs, Moses Gillman, George Griffin, Esq. 2, 
Luther Gifford, Samuel F. Gelston, Franklin Gardner, Corne- 
lius Grinnel, Jun. George AL. Gibbs, Henry Gregory, Mr. Ger 
mond, Thomas Gallagher, James Giass, Stephen Grant James 
Gibson, Christiana AL Glenn. 

H,—Thomas bk. Heermans, Thomas Harvey, Seth Hunt 2, 
Silas Hannoth, Elias Hatch, Jno. W. Harris, Benjamin tian 
cock, Bezaleele Howe, Luther Hunt, Jfrs. Harkeinan, Hannah 
Hodges, JW. A. Hill. 

J.—N. Jarvis, William Jackson, Mr. Joice, Anne Jackson, 
Jane Jackson, Catharine T. S. Jaay. 

K.—Shepherd Knapp, Rev. Saml. Kissam, Edwd. Kirk- 
patrick, “e 


L.—Jacob Lansing, Esq. Henry Lathrop, Caleb Lewis, ; 
James Lomas, George Leete, James Larrabee, Effiagham Law- | 


reuce, John Lisk, Gerrit Lansing, James Liou, Auguste Lespi- 
nasse, Gurdow Lathrop, Samuel Loyd, Phebe Lock, rs. Ar- 
thur Lupton, Elizabeth Lansing. 


M.--Joha P. Mumford, William McGill 3, Dorald AcLo- | 


nald, J. G. Willer, Thaddeus Munson, George McCauley 2, 
Cephas AViils, Wim. McClure, Charles We Cullock, !cwin 


Moseley, Rev. James McKeuna, John McKenna, G. J. Niills 2, 


Mary Minechauson. 
Ni —Uenry Nicho!s. 


O:.—Cornciius Oakley, James Orton, Thomas L. Ogden, | 


Daniel Oakley, Mrs. O’Connoy. 

P —Judge Platt, J. Palmer, Joseph Pearsons, Wm. W. 
Pangburn, George Person, John Patterson, Mr. Patrick, Sally 
Pierson, E. Potts. 


R—William Russell. Ichabod Ross, Thomas Redsone, Geo. | 


P. Rodgers, Henry H. Ross, David Richerson 2, Jane Remer, 
George 1. Ranney, Nathaniel Richardson, Israel M. Reeves, 
J. Robordeau. 

S.—Charles Swan, Roderick Sedgwick, James Schooncrab 2, 
John Southmavd, John &. Sisco, New-York Statesman, David 
Stebbins, Samuel Sebra, Richard Smith 2, John Snider, Corne- 
tius L. Swart, R. C. Sxinner 2, Joseph G. Spencer, Gideon b. 
Smith, Charles T. Shipman, James Scrymser, The Assistant 
Commissary of Subsistence 2, Roger Skinner, Henry Switzer, 
Philo Smith, Ichabod Smith, Hannanus P. Schuyler, Mr. Spil- 
ler, Stevenson mith 3, Thomas Silsbee, Patty Strong, Lucy 
Smith, Olivia Sheldon, Rachel Stuart, Jane Stanyarne. 

T.--Henry T. Trowbridge, Sylvester Tappen, Thomas 
Thiveatt, John Taylor, James Tallmadge. 

a. & V.—JIno. 1. Van Alstyne, Lawrence L. Van Kleeck, 


Cyrus W. Udail, Volkert Veeder, Rymer Veeder, Philip S. 


Van Rensselaer, Kensey I. Van Dyke, K. K. Van Rensselaer, 
Peter Van Tassel, Sarah Van Cott, Hellen Vandervoort, Mar- 


garet Visgar. 


W.—Timothy P. Willard, Platt L. Wicks, Samuel Wil- 
liams, John Wiswall 2, Barzillac Worth, Wm. Y. Whiting, 
Saml. Whitwell, Jun. Mr. Woodworth, Benajah H. Wilcox, 


George Washburn, Hermanus H. Wendell, David Wooster, 


Henry G. Weasner, Schuyler White, Andrew Wilson, Thomas 

Woles, Wm. Wardman, J. W. Week, Campbell P. White, 

E. Wilson, Jun. 2, James Wittum, Nathan Wilcox, Salvenis 

Walker, Daniel B. Wilcox, Josiah Wilson, Ebenr. Watson, 

Mrs. Welch, Ellen Wadsworth, Mrs. Willis, Mary Wilcox. 
Y.-J. V. N. Yates, Wait Yale. 


S. SOUTHWICK, P. M. 





| i Tups for Breeding. 


HE subscriber has selected from his Bake. 


well and Merino stock, a few young Tups of extraordina- 
ry beauty and weight. These animals are not so gross as the 
large English sheep, but to the advantage of a very heavy car. 
case, unile a superior fineness of wool. Price fifteen Dollars a 
head. Applications by letter post paid, will be attended to, 
and the animals delivered in Albany. 


G. W. FEATHERSTONIIAUGH. 
Duanesburgh, Sept. 3, 1820. 15 3t 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 


State of New-York—Comptroller’s Cffice. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 


certain lands liable to be sold fortaxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
Pritizely, for the information of all persons concerned : and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said oftices, 
atall reasonable hours : And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next. at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at public auction. to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel- of Jaad 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time ot sale. 

The conditions of sale wil) be, that the purchasers within 
)forty-eight hoursafter the sale pay the purchase moneys aud 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, o1 those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
With interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per anmuan.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 











And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 


| may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
| conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
| person or persons, the title 6f the purchaser shall then and in 


that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in jart the 
act, entitled **an act providing move effectually to ascertain 
aud determine the true value of rea! estates within ths state, 








, and for other purposes.”* and further to amend the act for the 


assessment and collection of taxes” passed April 15, 1819. 
ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819 
KP Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 


| comptrotler’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 


required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failiugto do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprive of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 

a oo, 

(<> The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 


till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 


ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
ARCH’p MUINTYRE, Comptroiler. 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 


(tre Agreeably to an act of the legislature 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour. ARCHb. M‘INTYRE, Comptr. 

Albany, February 4, 1820. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


er COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices 
received atthe Post Office. Al) letters from abroad, directed te 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAVABIF IN ADVANCEs 
(‘x No subscription received for a less term 





than one year. 
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